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Orientation Programs for New Teachers 
Ohio Schools 


EVERT STRICKLAND 


programs assist new teachers adjusting quickly 
their positions and the school communities. The term, 
“new teacher,” this instance refers any teacher new the 
school system. Both beginning teachers and teachers with various 
amounts teaching experience are included this definition. 
Some educational leaders, however, have been skeptical the 
need for such orientation programs. one school superintendent 
said, “If teacher really worth his salt, will solve his own 
adjustment problems.” Perhaps this attitude one reason why 
most school systems have not yet provided organized orientation 
programs for new teachers. For example, recent study Ohio 
revealed that out sample 1,242 new teachers from 561 
school systems well distributed throughout the state, only per 
cent them were provided with organized orientation programs, 
while per cent had only incidental programs, per cent had 
orientation programs all, and per cent failed reply.’ 
Just how effective were these orientation programs that were 
provided? Were they simply good intentions did they really 
alleviate the adjustment problems the new teachers? Relative 
these questions, per cent the school superintendents 
the 561 school stated that they believed orientation pro- 
grams definitely improved the teaching efficiency new teachers. 
The fact remained, however, that only slightly more than one 
third the 561 school systems actually provided organized pro- 
grams for their new teachers. What about the opinions the 


Strickland, Evert Survey and Appraisal Orientation Programs for New 
Teachers the Elementary and Secondary Public Schools Ohio.” 1955. unpub- 
lished dissertation file the library Ohio State University. 

questionnaire was addressed the superintendents all the school districts 
and all the county superintendents Ohio; 561 (58 per cent) replied. 
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school systems Ohio have set special orientation 
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new teachers? answer the question, “Is organized 
orientation program necessary?” per cent the teachers who 
were participating organized programs answered, “yes,” and 
per cent the teachers systems which had orientation pro- 
grams also gave replies the affirmative. 

far the opinions expressed the superintendents 
and the new teachers are concerned, the organized orientation 
programs certainly are worth while. Opinions stated, however, 
not always reveal the true facts. Research studies have shown 
that people’s actions often are not accord with their stated 
opinions. How, then, can one get more reliable information 
support the opinions the superintendents and new teachers that 
these orientation programs were really effective? 


method ascertaining whether not these orientation 

programs are really worth while learn the extent 
which they alleviated the adjustment problems the new teach- 
ers. Much research has been done relative the problems new 
teachers and the general values orientation programs for 
new teachers. Very little evidence has been previously presented, 
however, regarding the effect orientation programs many 
specific adjustment problems new teachers. 

order identify the most serious adjustment problems 
the new teachers and the extent which the schools provided 
assistance with such problems, the writer secured the co-operation 
Flesher the Bureau Educational Research Ohio State 
University. The questionnaire was sent 2,459 new 
the 561 public school systems. All types Ohio school dis- 
tricts were represented, and they were well distributed geograph- 
ically throughout the state. previously mentioned, replies were 
received from 1,242 these new teachers (51 per cent). this 
number, per cent was from city schools, per cent was from 
exempted-village schools, and per cent was from the local 
school districts. 

Additional analyses the replies from the 1,242 new teachers 
revealed that large school districts where full-time supervisors 
were employed, teachers reported less difficulty with adjustment 
problems than did teachers small school districts. For example, 
new teachers from city school districts considered most the 


The questionnaire was sent every fourth new teacher the 561 school districts. 
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problems mentioned the questionnaire less severe than did 
the new teachers from the exempted-village and local school dis- 
tricts. City teachers were more concerned, however, than were 
the exempted-village and local district teachers regarding prob- 
lems related learning routine, organizing classwork, and tol- 
erating cliques other teachers. Although teachers from the 
schools exempted villages rated most problems less severe than 
did the teachers from the local districts, their ratings revealed less 
consideration for good human relations the exempted-village 
districts than was reported the local school districts. 

the 1,242 new teachers, per cent were beginners and 
per cent were new teachers who had various amounts previous 
teaching experience. Since beginning teachers were new the 
profession, they were more concerned than the new experienced 
teachers about getting approval the principal supervisor, 
learning routine, getting help with discipline, learning the extent 
their authority, getting co-operative attitude from pupils, and 
finding teachers their ages. 

Forty-nine per cent the 1,242 new teachers were from 
elementary schools, per cent were from junior high schools, 
per cent were from senior high schools, and per cent failed 
indicate the type school. The elementary-school teachers 
rated most the problems less severe than did the junior- 
senior-high school teachers. Ratings the senior-high school 
teachers indicated more dissatisfaction with supervisory problems 
than did the ratings from the elementary-school junior-high 
school teachers. 


information summarized the table and figures given 

this report was compiled from the replies question- 
naire filled out each the 1,242 teachers. The problems 
selected for use the questionnaire were those most frequently 
mentioned educational writings pertaining the subject 
teacher adjustment. The order which the problems are ar- 
ranged Table and Figures and was determined 
averaging the severity ratings* assigned each problem these 
teachers—severity rank order (see first column). According 
these findings, the most serious adjustment problems centered 
about the administrative and supervisory functions the school 


teachers were asked use three-point scale (0, difficulty; some 
culty; 10, much difficulty) rating the severity problem. 
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TABLE 


ORDER SERIOUSNESS ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS AND THE TOTAL PERCENTAGES 


Severity 
Rank Adjustment Problem Per Cent 
Order Helped 

Finding out what principal supervisor thinks your work .......... 
Getting clear-cut information concerning school policies .............. 
Learning about community traditions 
Securing group for problems 
School marks, evaluating pupil progress 
10. Obtaining help with discipline problems 
12. Securing information about course study 
13. Overcoming antagonistic attitudes pupils 
15. Securing good living accommodations 
17. Getting school support modern methods 
18. Too few department grade-level meetings 
22. Getting access supervisor when need 
24. Having enough class visits supervisor 
26. Carrying heavier load than other teachers 
28. poorer classroom facilities than other teachers 
29. Getting enough conferences with supervisor 
30. Having many unrelated class preparations 
31. Securing co-operative attitude teachers 
33- Loneliness, finding social opportunities 
34. Getting sympathetic attitude supervisor 
Have more problem pupils than other teachers 
36. Obtaining friendly attitude community 
38. Getting teach classes for which employed 


systems, and most the serious problems were the area 
supervision. 

Finding out what the principal supervisor thinks the 
teacher’s work topped the list the most outstanding problem. 
Next descending order seriousness were learning routine, 
obtaining books and supplies, getting information about school 
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policies, finding time for recreation, understanding the school 
philosophy, learning about community traditions, securing group 
meetings for problems, and evaluating pupil progress (Ranks 
1-10, Table I). The problem discipline ranked tenth place. 
The next moderately severe problems concerned the teaching 
assignment, supervision, housing, recreation, relations with other 
teachers and with pupils (Ranks 11-28). The last ten problems, 
which were least concern the new teachers, were related 
acceptance the faculty, co-operative relations with the super- 
visor and other teachers, and adjustment the community 
(Ranks 29-38). 

Table the percentage teachers who reported having 
received some help coping with each these problems given. 
noted the table, there does not seem much relation 
between the rank order severity the problems and the rank 
order the percentages that receive help. fact, the correlation 
was only .20. Such low correlation revealed that the school 
systems failed provide assistance proportion the serious- 
ness the adjustment problems. 


for the adjustment problems revealed reports 
the new teachers. What about the effectiveness the orien- 
tation programs alleviating these problems? Figure shows 
that much greater percentages teachers from organized orien- 
tation programs reported help received with the problems than 
teachers from systems which had incidental programs pro- 
grams all. The numbers along the base line Figure from 
left right, indicate the orientation problems the same 
rank order they are listed Table For example, the graph 
shows that per cent the teachers from organized programs 
reported help with the first problem, while only per cent 
the teachers who had orientation programs reported help with 
this problem. Likewise, per cent the teachers from organ- 
ized programs reported help with Problem 14, but only per 
cent the teachers who had orientation programs reported 
help with this problem. might expected, much greater per- 
centages teachers from incidental programs reported help than 
was reported teachers with orientation programs whatso- 
ever. The data this figure, however, point out quite clearly the 
superiority organized orientation programs providing help 
with orientation problems. 
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the severity the adjustment problems, Figure shows 
that new teachers from schools with organized_orientation pro- 
grams rated most problems much less serious than did the 
teachers from schools with incidental orientation programs, 


PER CENTS 
RESPONSES 
100 
ORGANIZED 
NONE 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
Fig. Percentages new teachers who reported help with adjustment problems 
type orientation program 


AVERAGE 


RATING 
ORGANIZED 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
Fig. Average ratings severity adjustment problems reported the 
new teachers type orientation program 


orientation programs all. this figure, the numbers cor- 

respond those the adjustment problems listed Table 

Index numbers are shown for every sixth problem. Average 

ratings were based three-point For example, teachers 
See Footnote 
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from organized programs rated problem one 2.65, while those 
from incidental programs rated the problem 3.12, and teachers 
with orientation programs rated the problem 4.05. The 
ratings show that incidental programs were much more effective 
helping the new teachers than orientation programs what- 
soever. These data show that teachers from schools that had orien- 
tation programs were much less annoyed with their adjustment 
problems than were the teachers who had orientation pro- 
grams. This figure also shows the unmistakable evidence the 
superiority organized orientation programs over incidental 
programs. 


many teachers failed rate the problems serious 
they really were. This seemed evident spite the fact 
that the teachers did not sign the check sheets and even though 
they were assured their reports would kept strictly confidential. 
one teacher reported, “Since probation, must 
careful answering such questions.” The comparisons the 
ratings the problems the teachers according types 
orientation programs, nevertheless, revealed unquestionable evi- 
dence the superior help that new teachers received school 
systems which had organized orientation programs. This es- 
pecially true since the teachers were not aware that comparisons 
their ratings would made types orientation programs. 
summarize briefly, only per cent the 1,242 new 
teachers were provided with organized orientation programs, but 
the evidence indicated that the new teachers organized orien- 
tation programs were much less annoyed adjustment problems 
than were the teachers who had orientation programs all. 
This evidence revealed glaring need for more and more organ- 
ized orientation programs for new teachers the elementary and 
secondary schools Ohio. Most certainly, the results the study 
showed beyond doubt that the orientation programs provided for 

new teachers were very much worth while. 
[Vol. XXXV, No. 


being revised. Each person whose name included has been 
sent post card asking him verify his address. you have not 
returned this post card, please once. 


The Study Academic Success and Failure 
JULIUS ROTH 


all studies academic success and failure—and there 
are hundreds them—have two things common. First, 
they examine success and failure terms the personal 

characteristics the individual students and not relate these 
characteristics the academic milieu which the students are 
part. Second, they lump all successful (or achieving) students 
together and describe them homogeneous type, and the 
same with all unsuccessful (or nonachieving) students, and thus 
overlook the possibility there being more than one important 
road success failure. Let look each these points 
more detail. 

Success and failure college has been studied great deal 
over the last several The common concern these 
studies with the selection students and the prediction 
academic achievement. Little attention paid the adaptation 
(or lack adaptation) the student already the academic 
situation. Most the studies deal with high-school marks, the 
scores intelligence, achievement, aptitude, and attitude tests, 
the amount certain formal activities taken from school 
records student questionnaires. 

Personality factors are usually dealt with terms traits 
measured personality inventories. These measures are cor- 
related with mark averages, which are used almost solely the 
criterion success. The correlations are consistently low and 
differences between the successful and unsuccessful groups are 
not statistically significant most cases. Because the mechan- 
ical manner which these inventories are usually applied and 


The following give comprehensive coverage these studies 1949: 

Garrett, Harley Review and Interpretation Investigations Factors Re- 
lated Scholastic Success Colleges Arts and Science and Teachers Colleges,” Journal 
Experimental Education, (December, 1949), pp. 91-138. 

Harris, Daniel. The Relation College Grades Some Factors Other than Intel- 
ligence. New York, July, 1931. (Archives Psychology, No. 131). 

Harris, Daniel. Affecting College Grades: Review the Literature, 1930- 
Psychological Bulletin, XXXVII (March, 1940), pp. 125-66. 

Travers, Robert Research the Prediction Academic Suc- 
cess” The Measurement Student Adjustment and Achievement, edited Wilma 
Donahue, Clyde Coombs, and Robert Travers. Ann Arbor: University 
Michigan Press, 1949, pp. 147-90. 
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the tenuous and limited relationships they uncover, their appro- 
priateness for this purpose may well questioned. 


ECENT studies college populations Rochlin, Montalto, 
Gilmore, Steinzor, and and one preparatory- 
school group present more dynamic approach— 
emphasis causation rather than correlation, Kimball puts 
it. Even these latter studies, however, are pitched the level 
simply revealing the characteristics the achieving and non- 
achieving students for the purpose predicting academic 
achievement. 

The predictive study assumes the academic status quo 
given and seeks find students who will fit most neatly into 
the niches which are provided. The end product such study 
almost sure catalogue characteristics which are 
“good” “bad” depending whether they are positively 
negatively related previously determined criterion suc- 
cess. The conditions the academic which make the 


characteristics “successful” “unsuccessful” are almost completely 
overlooked. 


analogy from criminal behavior may help make this 
point clearer. criminal may seen person whose behavior 
“bad.” But, may also seen one whose behavior 
outlawed his society. The first formulation accepts given 
the legislative, judicial, and cultural setting which makes criminal 
behavior and considers crime only terms personal character- 
istics. The second formulation adds the process law-making 
and law-enforcing defining criminal behavior. also opens 
the prospects controlling crime, not only deterring and 


Five studies college students reported since 1944 are: 

Rochlin, Isaiah. “Nonintellectual Factors the Learning General Mathematics.” 
1952. unpublished Ph.D. dissertation file the University Chicago library. 

Montalto, Fannie “An Application the Group Rorschach Technique the 
Problem Achievement College,” Journal Clinical Psychology, (July, 1946), 
Pp. 254-60. 

Gilmore, John New Venture the Testing Motivation,” College Board 
Review, (November, 1951), pp. 221-26. 

Steinzor, Bernard. Responses Achieving and Nonachieving College 
Students High Ability,” American Journal Orthopsychiatry, XIV (July, 1944), 
PP. 494-504. 

Morgan, Henry Psychometric Comparison Achieving and Nonachieving 
College Students High Ability,” Journal Consulting Psychology, (August, 
1952), pp. 292-98. 

Kimball, Barbara. “The Relationship between Factors and Scho- 
lastic Achievement.” 1950. unpublished Ph.D. dissertation file the Harvard 
University library. 
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reforming the criminal potential criminal, but also modify- 
ing the law its method enforcement. 

the studies just cited, only Kimball rejects better selection 
students the purpose her labors. She emphasizes the need 
for helping nonachieving students (that is, providing some form 
guidance) order prevent “unwarranted failure.” But the 
guidance objective, too, stresses the notion that success and failure 
are determined the make-up the student. The failing stu- 
dent likely seen person with some unfortunate char- 
acteristics which might get rid were given sympathetic 
professional help. The the academic creating 
success and failure tends ignored.* 

This approach also neglects the possibility bettering the 
lot the successful students even though they may appear rela- 
tively happy and are accomplishing their tasks very effectively. 
After all, many successful business executives have ulcers, and 
there good reason believe that some the same character- 
istics which make them successful are also responsible for the 
ulcers. benevolent planner given the opportunity remake 
the business world might well consider setting conditions 
which man, order become successful executive, has act 
(and react) such way preclude ulcers. (The business 
executive analogy, the way, not far afield, since successful 
students show much the same attitudes toward their work the 
successful executive does toward his.) 


let take the second point about the paths aca- 
demic success failure. Studies academic success and 
failure college treat successful students and unsuccessful stu- 
dents homogeneous groups.’ The implicit assumption this 
approach that all successful students—at least within the pop- 
ulation being studied—succeed for the same reasons, and all 
unsuccessful students within this group fail for the same reason. 
The differences between individual successful students are aver- 
aged out get group picture which can compared 
similar picture the unsuccessful students. are measuring 


not opposed individual guidance, psychotherapy, other forms spe- 
cial help being given unsuccessful students—or any other students who need it. 
However, cannot see this approach general solution the problem academic 
failure. Certainly, before any broad-scale program individual therapy adopted 
educational institution, should first critically examine its program study and the 
manner which this program carried out see whether creating needless failures 
making demands which are not really necessary its educational objectives. 

For evidence, see reviews cited Footnote 
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assertiveness—to take just one dimension—we may not discover 
that some students are likely fail because they are too assertive 
while others bring failure not being assertive enough, be- 
cause have obscured these two distinct directions our 
method group 

Certainly, should possible and useful make general 
statements about successful students and about unsuccessful stu- 
dents distinct patterns. However, such statements can best 
made after examination subtypes rather than obscuring 
the subtypes the grounds that they complicate the comparison 
the original groups. fact, examining such patterns within 
the successful and unsuccessful groups necessary order 
relate the characteristics the students the academic 
Thus, the faculty members find different reasons for regarding 
students failures. regarded all unsuccessful students 
being the same, these different reasons would not make much 
sense. 


discuss very briefly some the findings study 
successful and unsuccessful graduate students the Uni- 
versity Chicago give idea how these different ap- 
proaches apply actual research situation.’ the Univer- 
Division the Social Sciences great emphasis placed 
the faculty creative scholarly research and independent 
thought and productivity. hardly surprising, therefore, 
find most those students who are rated most successful 
active, imaginative, research-oriented social scientists who are in- 
tensely interested their careers students and eventually 
professional academicians. Since there are always some people 
who try get good thing hook crook, are also 
not surprised find among the Unsuccessfuls some “caricature 
ambitious students who try look like 
accomplished scholars, but whose essentially rigid, stereotyped 
approach the social sciences and frantic efforts attach them- 
selves the academic in-group causes faculty members regard 
them frauds and nuisances. 


studies which considered assertiveness have, fact, consistently shown 
unsuccessful (or nonachieving) college students more passive group” than are 
the successful students. own data suggest that the overassertive failures were probably 
included the populations these studies, but went unrecognized because the much 
more numerous overly passive failures obscured them the averaging process. 

This study described greater detail Ph.D. dissertation, “Paths Suc- 
cess and Failure Social Science Graduate Study.” 1954. file the University 
Chicago library. 
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Also among the Unsuccessfuls, find some extremely 
passive-dependent persons. These students cannot get along unless 
they are constantly pushed and directed. Since the faculty mem- 
bers are unwilling take such task, the students fall 
the wayside. The Unsuccessfuls also include type “nurturant,” 
service-oriented students who came into the social sciences because 
they wanted “help people.” Since the service function social 
science seen secondary scientific research the Division 
(and fact often regarded with scorn), these highly service- 
oriented students are thought being out place and get 
little help from most instructors. 

There much less differentiation among the 
Even here, however, there are some offshoots from the main line. 
Most interesting the “impulsive” Successful. His behavior 
first sight appears rather erratic and irresponsible, but can get 
away with great deal that would condemned most stu- 
dents (such as, accumulating incompletes) because his enjoyment 
academic work leads him highly creative and productive 
the long run. Faculty members wax enthusiastic over this type 
person, who contrasts with the much more controlled, “nose 
the grindstone” behavior most Successfuls, perhaps because 


represents vicarious release their own overcontrolled 
impulse life. 


THE approach used this study, success and failure can 
represented not simply set personal characteristics, but 
characteristics selected the expectations and conceptions 
the faculty (which turn are shaped other forces). Figure 
represents schematically the situation which exists the Division 
the Social Sciences the University Chicago. course, 
such diagram tends oversimplify the actual state affairs. 
The drawing could made more realistic punching some 
holes the barriers indicate leaks. still better, ink 
paper could suggest texture, the solid wall could changed 
soft mire which many get stuck, but some—with struggle, 
persistence, and luck—slog their way through. 

Figure also suggests some possibilities other than head- 
long forward drive toward the goal officially certified social 


The faculty members clearly have more reasons for classing students unsuccessful 
than for classing them successful. For details see, Roth, Julius A., Faculty Conception 
Success Graduate Study,” Journal Higher Education, (October, 1955), 
PP. 350-56, 398-99. 
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scientist. The unsuccessful student might drop out before com- 
pleting his program studies and manage get into significant 
professional work without advanced degree (suggested 
underpass U), though this becoming harder all the time. 
might try different institution where his characteristics were 
less handicap, perhaps, even advantage (arrow P). Or, 
finally, might give all professional career aspirations and 
simply leave the field entirely (arrow L). 

believe this schematic representation also has more general 
value that can used describe similar relationships 


Range characteristics students 
coming into Division 


4 


Program 


leading faculfy certain certain characterist- 

degree graduate graduate study 


Variety needs society for persons 

with social-science training 


Fig. Schematic representation the selection process 


other educational institutions. The student’s characteristics which 
receive high and low evaluation might differ, and the barriers 
and the opening (or openings) the barrier would thus have 
different positions. These positions can determined each 
case study faculty conceptions success and failure and 
the characteristics good and poor students. 

might, for example, conceive school which the 
students with characteristics similar “nurturant” type were 
considered the best students. such school Successfuls 
would probably dismissed ivory-tower theorists. And the 
“caricature Successful” would hostile, unnurturant student 
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who professed love humanity effort get near the 
top his school’s prestige heap. 


far, the study student success has been almost entirely 
the hands individualistically oriented psychologists. 
This approach has contributed much information, but has also 
left important gaps which can best filled more 
sociological treatment. 

The principles such treatment might also important 
those who are interested examining the possibilities 
milieu therapy contrast individual psychotherapy. Freud 
felt that one had analyze the individual because one could not 
reform society. Those who want follow the broader approach 
reform can have better idea what they are doing when 
they better understand the interaction between society—in this 
case the academic society—and the individual personality. 

[Vol. XXXV, No. 


program, “Great Issues Education,” being 
launched this fall the Great Books Foundation. The 
Foundation, nonprofit organization, has prepared 
volume set readings for discussions designed bring together 
laymen and educators face basic problems education. Be- 
ginning with selections from the recent White House Conference 
Education, the readings include material Bertrand Russell, 
Plato, John Dewey, Herbert Spencer, John Hersey, and others. 
The “Great Issues Education” program was three years 
preparation, and during the past year and half had been 
tested cities, and three week-long summer institutes. Gor- 
don Dupee, Foundation president, said that the new program 


deals with the aims education, rather than questions the 
need for more teachers, more schools, and more money build those 
schools, important though those considerations The program 
asks the questions: What should the schools accomplish? what 
end educate our children? 


“Until these questions are raised, examined, and decided upon,” 
said, democratic people cannot voice the judgment that 
either not have good schools.” 
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Teachers’ Insecurity 
and Action Research 
ABRAHAM SHUMSKY 


CTION RESEARCH based the theory that the involvement 
teachers scientific study on-the-job problem 
most promising approach teacher 

putting this theory into practice and helping teachers 
identify action-research problems, however, the consultant 
often faced with attitudes resistance. The feeling that many 
teachers have, without verbalizing it, is: really want 
explore on-the-job problem? What will commit do? 
safe?” The purpose this article point out that feelings 
insecurity underlie much the difficulty teachers experience 
selecting action-research problem. Also, important 
explore these feelings with prospective action researchers. 

The following are the important points class discussion 
this topic. The participants were group teachers who 
took course educational research, and who were faced with 
the task conducting research study. 


Instructor: Choosing research problem difficult and complex 
task. Perhaps giving illustration how former student 
this course went about selecting research problem will help the 
members this group make their own individual decisions. 

The story, described this paper, happened last semester. Mary 
was student seminar educational research. the first con- 
ference with the consultant she presented two possible areas for 
research project. 

First, Mary was trained elementary-school teacher, but 
she had been assigned for the year J.H.S. teach “block” 
“core.” She claimed that she was never prepared for this type 
teaching and she knew relatively little about it. She wondered 
were possible develop research project the problem 
core teaching. 

Second, having the “bright class,” Mary wanted consider the 
possibility developing project the area differences 
vocational preferences between bright and average J.H.S. pupils. 

1Corey, Stephen Action Research Improve School Practices. New York: 

Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. See also Foshay, 


Arthur W., and Wann, Kenneth Social Values: Action Research Study. 
New York: Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 
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Which one the two projects did Mary Why? 

Mary elementary-school teacher who teaching core 
for the first time the J.H.S. She said that she was not prepared 
for core teaching and that she knew relatively little about it. The 
implication clear—Mary felt insecure her teaching and con- 
sequently reluctant pursue the core project. 

Epwin: simple arithmetic problem. Doing research creates 
anxiety. addition this, Mary feels anxious about her difficulties 
teaching core. Now, should she research the first area where 
she faced with “two research and teaching core 
—or work the second project where she faced with only “one 
research? Mary knows her arithmetic 
fore she selected the second (laughter). 

Berry: understand that Mary feels disturbed and insecure. This 
does not mean, however, that she has reject the first project. 
the contrary, say Mary should research core because this 
her crucial problem. 

Look, Betty, what you are saying may correct from the 
point view “good principles.” practice, however, when 
teacher feels insecure his job, tends say “the heck with it,” 
and the only action takes trying keep one step ahead 
the class. 

even more extreme. Because she insecure, wonder 
why Mary even chose the project vocational preferences her 
classroom. She may tend resent doing any research her job, 
and could meet the research-course requirement working 
another field. 

Instructor: worth while push this idea that you suggested 
little further, Lee. Are you ready some réle playing with me? 
You will the teacher you are describing and the research 
consultant. 

Fine. playing begins.) Mary Brown. teach the 
sixth grade public school the East Bronx. have some general 
interested studying education another country. 

Such as? 

really don’t know; may India. 

This interesting. Why are you interested specifically 
this country? 

think are too much engrossed our own life and small 
circle. One has aware what going other countries. 
you think acceptable project for the research course? 

Yes, is. But before exploring further, you think 
worth while explore other possibilities? 
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No, not interested study job. would like some- 
thing different (Instructor cuts the réle playing.). 

did not get the impression that Mary Brown was really 
interested study India. She was not even sure whether it’s 
India another country. 

Instructor: did not ask the student why she was not interested 
working teaching problem, because was doubtful whether she 
would have expressed real feelings. Can you, Lee, again play the 
Mary Brown and express her real feelings this point 
doing research her job. 

Here are her feelings: immersed the school and 
want change. Rather than keep inbreeding and rehashing, want 
branch out. Sometimes you reach point where you are just fed 
up—especially when you don’t meet much success” (Instructor cuts 
the playing.). 

Nancy: see that the readiness teacher research his 
job integral part his attitude toward his work and toward 
its improvement. 

Fay: Research call for change. may create some anxiety even 
secure teacher. wonder that insecure teacher, like Mary 
Brown, having research decides “to India” (laughter). 

resent the sweeping generalization that are making here. 
Remember, the whole purpose the discussion today help 
select research project. Does mean that any one who 
decides research not concerned with his job insecure his 
teaching reluctant improve his work? not normal for 
teachers have real interests which are not job problems? think 
that there are teachers even who are strongly interested education 
India and who would like research this topic. 

Instructor: The same manifest behavior could product dif- 
ferent causes. One teacher may decide not research on-his-job 
problem because “teaching insecurities” and another because 
strongly interested specific topic. 

So, what does this discussion mean terms 
task choosing research topic? 

Instructor: What are your conclusions? 

problem want choose. The important thing for each one 
look into the motivation which led the specific selection. 

Yes, agree. The purpose the discussion help 
you work out your feelings about the specific research topic you are 
going choose. The hope that the search for research prob- 
lem, you will consider the promise and the threat involved and 
make decision that meaningful and helpful you. 
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search for important on-the-job problem not only 

the province the action-research consultant, the objec- 
tive other curriculum leaders too, such as, curriculum directors, 
helping teachers, school consultants, and workshop instructors. 

This group searchers should realize that the problems 
curriculum improvement, whether college field level, are 
loaded with feelings and different expectations.” These factors 
are most important determinants the success failure any 
operation curriculum improvement. 

Unless these intangible feelings are examined, the curriculum 
leader later will met with covert overt attitudes resistance. 
The curriculum worker may often encounter situations which 
consultee thinks himself, whispers the ear close 
friend, “What right does this consultant have pry into 
business and search for personal on-the-job problems?” 

The present article illustrates attempt help teachers 
explore their own insecurity factor their selection 
action-research problem. more comprehensive analysis the 
undercurrents encountered action-research consultation, and 
more detailed discussion the identification the teacher’s 
insecurity will attempted future 
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Great Books Foundation, with headquarters South 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, aims keep alive the common 
heritage thought, sensibility, and faith which finds expression 
the great books our tradition; give men, through reading 
and discussing the great books, richer comprehension what 
the good life can be; and help them here and now, lead the 
good life, for themselves, their community, and their nation. 

The task the Great Books Foundation aid people 
realizing these objectives for themselves, their own activities, 
and toward this end offers assistance the following ways: 
training discussion leaders; supplying publicity materials; aid- 
ing the organization community groups; publishing and 
making available the readings inexpensive boxed editions; and 
providing continuing assistance and advice leaders and groups. 


Mathew. “Human Relations Problems Cooperative Research” 

Abraham. “The Action Research Way Learning: Approach 
In-Service Education.” process. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Note Articulation 
ARTHUR FOSHAY 


school program requires changing the attitudes the people 

the program which prevents students from moving smoothly from 
one phase another. There some kind break the pro- 
gram every time student changes what doing. There 
are breaks the end the school day and the school term. 
There are breaks between nursery school and kindergarten, kin- 
dergarten and the primary grades, the primary and intermediate 
grades, the intermediate grades and junior high school, junior 
and senior high school, high school and undergraduate college, 
undergraduate college and graduate school. 

Every one these breaks arbitrary. Each exists meet the 
needs students collectively and also meet such purely insti- 
tutional necessities the need for school staff manageable 
size, the need for more less specialized program, 
the need for building space. important recognize that the 
break not intended meet the needs the individual students, 
one time. Every time change things for students 
mass basis, are trouble precisely because have dealt with 
the mass instead with the individual. This not imply that 
should never deal with students the aggregate. must, 
course. Students, too, have develop way thinking about 
such treatment that allows them accept without losing their 
integrity individuals. But we, who make these decisions for 
the mass, have recognize that place our own values 
conflict—we act terms the good the mass and the insti- 
tution, instead the good the individual, despite our belief 
the sacredness the individual and the necessity school that 
allows every point for individual differences. 

suggest, therefore, that this value conflict what causes 
raise the question concerning articulation year after year, even 
though come out with the same general answer: “Let’s get 
together; let’s introduce some flexibility.” 


basic solution the problem inarticulation the 


HERE another source difficulty that seems examined 
far less frequently. The teachers opposite sides the 
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“break” may well working out different intellectual frame- 
works. Let consider how this difficulty operates the break 
between the elementary and the secondary school, since this the 
place where inarticulation most often noted. 

well-educated elementary-school teacher derives her au- 
thority from close study the children she faces. she has been 
well trained the methods child study, she finds her satis- 
faction teacher helping each child develop his 
full potential person. doing this, she respects child’s 
childhood. She constantly aware the rate his growth and 
points with pleasure where was, whole person, con- 
trast where now. The elementary-school teacher, there- 
fore, generally has her eye where child came from, because 
this the way she can understand where is. She intends for 
him have good future, but she knows that anyone’s future 
made out his past and present, the past and present 
with which she works. Like the artist, she works with medium 
that makes its own independent demands. 

well-educated secondary-school teacher faces exactly the 
opposite direction. While she acknowledges the difference 
achievement and potentiality her students, she derives her 
authority from analysis the future with which they will 
have cope. She knows that the demands made them 
will quite arbitrary. This arbitrariness can expressed the 
demand for mastery subject like French—you either know 
good deal about you know nothing—or mathematics, which 
sequentially arranged that each step must mastered before 
the next can have important meaning; typing, with the magic 
figure (60 words seconds) representing minimum at- 
tainment one get and keep job. Teachers know perfectly 
well that when students leave high school, they are going have 
measure various minimal attainments. The secondary- 
school teacher derives her authority from understanding 
what the future holds for the students she faces. 

The trouble that the teachers are back back, trying 
communicate with one another. They have their eyes very 
different sets phenomena, which they must interpret through 
their work. The teacher whose mind mainly the child’s past 
simply not dealing with the same things the teacher whose 
mind mainly his future. the child’s teacher has not been 
thinking about the future, those who are preoccupied with the 
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future feel that the past-oriented teacher fault. But teacher 
who draws her authority mainly from the future cannot wholly 
understand the child’s present needs and capacities. 


THE picture the teachers standing back back accurate, 
then the solution the problem bringing about better articu- 
lation strongly implied. These people must, first, certain 
that they are looking the same phenomena before they try 
communicate. They must adopt posture that permits them 
face toward one another when they talk. This could done, 
opinion, elementary-school teachers would take long, 
hard look what lies ahead for their children—not only the 
secondary school and might become, but also beyond 
the school into the workaday world college. The impatience 
elementary-school teachers with parents who begin talking 
about college-entrance requirements when child only six 
seven years old is, course, well founded experience with 
parents who distort childhood fit somewhat remote future. 
But act this future did not exist nonsensical. Everyone 
knows that does; the child “lives ahead” constantly. try 
preserve his right valid childhood being silent about post- 
childhood life inhibit the child’s ability deal with his 
future, not only when comes, but now. The implication for 
elementary-school teachers, therefore, that they things now 
with children that will help them face the future with well- 
founded confidence. 

For secondary-school teachers, the implication equally clear. 
They have learn much more than they usually know about 
how individuals develop, that they can more efficiently help 
their students take advantage the strengths they have ac- 
quired while growing. become preoccupied with the arbitrary 
demands adult life present false view. far from 
being mainly arbitrary. Successful adult living requires both 
conformity and independence. course people have “measure 
up,” but they also have make, create, criticize construc- 
tively. Not only they have “fit in” the world, they have 
make the world fit them. these dynamic things, one has 
self-confident being, aware the integrity one’s own 
patterns strength, one’s own desires, one’s own weaknesses and 
faults. accept one’s self valid person, necessary first 
all have some sense one’s own growth. The student learns 
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self-acceptance from others who accept him. You cannot accept 
person you not know who is; and you cannot know 
who student you not know his past growth. The teacher’s 
attitude toward him especially potent. the secondary-school 
teacher’s contribution articulation requires that take long, 
hard look the facts and principles human development and 
act them. 

these changes posture were made, elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers would looking the past, present, and 
future the children. With such view, the actual articulation 
the schools would simple work out. The problem 
grade standards would solved sensibly, not the basis 
half-understood educational doctrine, but the basis joint 
view. Teachers would stop dragging their feet when the proposal 
made that they confer regularly about each child coming from 
elementary secondary school. Such conferences would have 
important meaning that they typically lack. Courses study 
would not jump from grade six grade seven; they would 
developed jointly teachers these grades—something that 
now exists only paper most schools. 

The task articulation involves the taking broader point 
view than ordinarily held any us. Only can 
summon the open-mindedness required can pursue effectively 
the ideal common school program. 

[Vol. XXXV, No. 
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objective the Great Books Foundation, provide the 
means continuing liberal education for adults, imple- 
mented program reading assignments and fortnightly 
discussions that progressively year after year, beginning 
each year with ancient, and coming down relatively modern, 
works. There are course credits, distinctions the basis 
formal education, examinations, and graduation. But 
there is, the truest sense, faculty, and, without question, the 
greatest faculty ever assembled. The roster begins with the Bible, 
Homer and the Greek philosophers, and includes Shakespeare, 
Dante, Milton, Tolstoy, Darwin, and Jefferson. Each discussion 
group has two leaders, but the leaders are not teachers. The books 
are the teachers. The group leaders are laymen, whose function 
conduct each two-hour meeting asking questions 
stimulate analysis and discussion the issues raised the book. 
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Harrison. Helping the Non-Reading Pupil the Secondary 
School. New York: Bureau Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 175 pp. 

This book which most and school teachers will 
find very helpful understanding and working with the non-reading pupil 
the classes. The chapters “Identifying the Non-Reading Pupil” and 
“The Non-Reading Pupil Person” are helpful giving sympathetic 
understanding and establishing their importance and significance the 
regular secondary program. The chapters which deal with meeting the 
needs these children “The Regular Classrooms,” “Special Reading 
Classes,” and through “Individual Results” are all easy read but contain 
many helpful suggestions. Mr. Bullock has assembled practical and help- 
ful bibliography, most which not new, the selectivity which the 
secondary-school teacher will appreciate. 


The Development Reference Services through Aca- 
demic Traditions, Public Library Practice, and Special Librarianship. 
Chicago: Association College and Reference Libraries, 1955. 124 pp. 
(ACRL Monographs, No. 14). 

This study, which doctoral dissertation, gives over-all view the 
beginnings and growth reference work and research libraries and in- 
cludes research libraries located public, academic, special libraries 
established separate libraries. Reference work defined “personal 
assistance given the librarian individual readers the pursuit in- 
formation” (page 3). Research defined critical and exhaustive in- 
quiry directed toward the extension modification knowledge” (page 2). 

The study based early library reports and early library litera- 
ture and well-documented study. covers roughly the period 1875 
1940: the earlier date chosen because there was practically organized 
reference work before that date and the latter date because was the 
latest date for which fairly complete information was readily available. 

one who has spent years reference and research work comes 
somewhat shock discover what low esteem reference work 
was held the early days. The gradual growth and changing philosophy 
such work well portrayed and many interesting glimpses the philos- 
ophy and ideals the early workers the field are given. One realizes 
afresh the struggles necessary not only for financial support for such work 
but also promote the realization the part research workers that the 
assistance people trained library techniques could very valuable 
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and timesaving. The vast increase the amounts available literature 
all fields has also been factor the growth reference work the 
research field. 

tracing this growth the author has brought together much informa- 
tion regarding the earlier work such libraries the Library Congress, 
Yale University Library, and John Crerar Library and the early legislative 
and municipal reference libraries. The history libraries and library serv- 
ices, though fairly plentiful, scattered and ofttimes difficult find. 
This fact makes this book most welcome addition. should read 
all librarians, only make them appreciative the strides reference 
service has made since its humble beginnings, and obtain the author’s 
vision the future expressed his own words: 


Reference service has already become well-intrenched and steadily 
growing function American research library operation. The whole 
tradition American librarianship—compounded out librarians’ ideals 
service, the steadily rising level competence the profession, and 
the demands the research workers themselves—points develop- 
ment making the reference librarian full partner research (page 110). 


excellent bibliography completes the study. 
SEEGER 


Evaluation Basic Schools. New Delhi, India: Institute 
Rural Education, 1955. pp.+ Appendices. 

“Basic education” India means the education offered the new 
village schools which are being developed since independence. The curricu- 
lum planned close the problems the villages and give 
well-rounded program free compulsory education for all children age 
fourteen. The traditional system which this intended replace charac- 
terized the author follows: 


The existing system education and logically its curriculum, too, 
unrelated life. critical observer would seem that literacy rather 
than education the ideal the traditional curriculum, particularly 
the primary level. All the activities the teachers and learners alike 
seem directed the curriculum towards the achieving the skills 
three R’s only. Even when the recent trends broad-basing the cur- 
riculum have forced the inclusion social subjects like Civics, Every 
Day Science, History and Geography the curriculum, the emphasis 
has been placed acquiring knowledge facts and figures contained 
the text-books. And what makes the position worse the traditional 
system examinations. The examination questions have become 
stereotyped and demand much knowledge mere facts, that the 
whole teaching and learning process has been reduced memorization 
text-book materials. such situation those aspects education, 
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which are related the training emotions, interests, appreciations, 
attitudes and understandings—aspects which are fundamental proper 
development personality, have obviously place (pages 12-13). 


The weight the examination system has carried over into the basic 
schools the extent that per cent those studied Mr. Laljani based 
annual promotion almost entirely upon the results final examinations. 
During the year study which reported here, visited fifty schools 
Delhi State study evaluative techniques which were being developed 
and used order measure the attainment the special objectives these 
schools. has also brought bear the problem some the relevant 
findings American educational literature. document representing 
stage Indian thinking about important problem, should helpful 
both Indian educators and Americans interested the schools India. 

For the American who has had firsthand contact with Indian edu- 
cation this booklet gives some tantalizing bits information which need 
following up, and raises many interesting questions. The importance 
educated hands frequently emphasized, but the only craft mentioned 
spinning. the only one taught? Will retained uncritically because 
the symbolic réle assigned Gandhi during the struggle for inde- 
pendence, does have function modern India which obvious 
there, though hard for American see from distance? 

Among the objectives for the social-studies program, most which are 
fairly close village experience, one finds, “Look appreciatively the 
struggle and suffering the colonial, exploited, and down-trodden people” 
(page 17). perhaps significant that this was considered unat- 
tainable per cent the schools studied. 

One problem evaluation which still the subject endless contro- 
versy the United States never quite faced Mr. Laljani. recognizes 
that there are slow and rapid learners, and times seems feel that 
child’s progress should judged against his own capacities, but most the 
evaluative devices here are rating children comparison with others and 
promoting them the basis how well they measure expected 
standards for the age. teachers the basic schools use this and later 
studies improve their evaluative techniques, they will find for themselves 
how inextricably the problem individual differences tied with 
evaluation, and doubtless will work out their own creative solutions for it. 

WILLIs 


Harry Community Relations and the Public Schools. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 363 pp. 

this volume, Stearns provides the present-day educator with out- 
standing guide problems and procedures implementing the present-day 
philosophy school-community relations. The approach unusual 
Stearns describes the complexities modern community and then pro- 
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ceeds present careful descriptions problems faced administrators 
they work with various intermingling and yet separate community 
groups. Long experience school administrator enables the author 
combine the practical and the theoretical such way leave neither 
ignored and yet neither overstressed. The author has also experienced enough 
varying situations make him aware the dangers so-called “best 
practices” and the book thus becomes effective guide rather than 
artificial “answer book.” 

Some particularly noteworthy chapters this volume include discus- 
sions schools and politicians, schools and organized industry, schools and 
labor, and schools and lay committees. Each chapter includes rather short, 
but carefully annotated bibliography. Some examples the rather pithy 
style the author can found subtitles such “Epidemic Emotion” 
(page 23), “Citizens are not Sheep” (page 26), and “Don’t Spring Sur- 
prises” (page 32). 

This thoroughly readable book and has great deal value say. 


UNESCO, OF, AND ANDERSSON, THEODORE, editors. The Teach- 
ing Modern Languages: Volume Studies Deriving from the Inter- 
national Seminar Organized the Secretariat UNESCO Nuwara 
Eliya, Ceylon, August York: Columbia University Press, 
299 pp. (Problems Education, No. X). 

August, 1953, International Seminar was held Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon “The Contribution the Teaching Modern Languages 
towards Education for Living World Community.” Over period 
four weeks, participants from countries not only discussed the relation- 
ship between modern-language teaching and international understanding 
general but also came grips with great many the purely peda- 
gogical aspects the problem the most effective teaching languages 
wide communication. was the consensus that unless teachers modern 
languages and educational authorities are constantly aware the progress 
made and the experiences gained other parts the world, the broader 
ultimate goal will remain largely unattainable. 


The present volume follows closely, outline and substance, the 
plan the Ceylon seminar. The first six chapters correspond the six 
general topics discussed that seminar; the last six develop ancillary 
topics which the participants the seminar considered special 
importance. each chapter brief preliminary section introduces the 
topic, summarizes the views expressed the seminar and presents 
selected documents (Preface, page 5). 


This reviewer does not see the reasons why UNESCO located 
important conference distant that few none the active workers 
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foreign-language pedagogical research could attend. may surmised 
that UNESCO hoped invite attendance new workers region 
where the need for second-language instruction, particularly English, 
very great and where the problems are myriad. This hope was only partly 
realized, for the forty participants from eighteen nations, the six from 
the host country Ceylon and three from near-by India were joined 
another nine from Asian countries. Almost many were Europeans, such 
the British, French, Dutch, who had economic and cultural—if not 
political—reasons attend. One person from the United States, other than 
administrative personnel, participated the seminar. 

few the papers published the report were written during the 
conference persons attendance. Some papers were written after the 
conference others fill gaps topical matter. The editors have done 
good job organizing the somewhat disparate topics papers presented 
around the discussion topics final “catchall” chapter. the “Meth- 
odology” chapter, paper Elena Picazo Murray will interest Ohio 
readers, describes the setup used Mexico City College which has 
initiated and advanced several hundred Ohio students the study 
Spanish, during ten winter quarters. 

There new the book for teachers who are reasonably well 
read recent foreign-language pedagogy. The content likely more 
confusing than enlightening for teachers-in-training who are without ex- 
perience. Teachers service will helped the descriptions procedures 
and approaches used these distant countries, particular those applying 
English foreign language. those who aspire exchange teaching 
foreign service, Chapter “Special Aids International Understand- 
ing,” will bring valuable information. Having staged the conference where 
did, UNESCO had final duty bring the results the seminar 
print the research workers elsewhere the world for whatever benefit 
they may have the future foreign-language teaching. 

James 


Ancient Education. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1955. pp. 

History education has had long and honored tradition one 
the standard studies taught teacher-training institutions. During recent 
years movement has been under way eliminate history education 
from the list courses needed prospective teachers. Invariably the case 
against the history education has been that poorly taught and that the 
course offers little the student except meaningless array pedantic 
historical facts. One then would hope that book the history education, 
especially book dealing with the key roots educational thought and 
practice, written for today’s market would help stem the tide away from 
those who claim that history “bunk.” Unfortunately, Mr. Smith’s Ancient 
Education can only add fuel the critics’ fire. encyclopedic account 
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history, replete with repetitious items and with little attempt relate 
the history the given ancient culture under study the educational 
thought and practice. The book can considered extended college 
outline textbook and such may become handy reference book for 
student who needed remember that the first three dynasties China are 
the Hsia, the Chang, and the Chou. 

When book ancient education writes off Socrates two para- 
graphs and Plato three, one begins wonder what principle selection 
the author using. This state wonderment subsides once one learns that 
Mr. Smith has extracted what thinks meaningful information from 
such writers the period Trever, Turner, Durant, Breasted, and Childe. 
That is, has gone secondary sources give third-hand account 
the events ancient culture and education. The best thing that can 
said that after reading chapter two found myself wanting read 
good secondary-source book the period. 

Relations Education: Textbook for Teachers. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. xi+249 pp. 

With primary emphasis publicity, this textbook provides much 
value extremely readable form. Although five introductory chapters 
and final chapter emphasize the total program educational public rela- 
tions, the eight chapters dealing with publicity seem carry the main 
theme the authors. This does not become objectionable because the 
careful work done establish early the purposes and methods total 
program public relations. The authors comment the necessity 
school-community partnership and then stress the important responsibility 
educators provide clear and understandable information which will 
enable the community assume its partnership 

Especially valuable chapters deal with the preparation and placement 
newspaper stories (pages 111-31), the preparation and delivery 
speeches (pages 187-204), and the use demonstrations (pages 219-32). 
background shows through chapter 
entitled “Publicity for Sports” (pages 151-74) and numerous references 
the plight coaches and athletes. This chapter does not add great 
deal the book, but its detraction not serious. interesting comment 
could made about the fact that the authors stress the necessity good 
educational program the heart public-relations effort and then de- 
vote three pages (pages 76-78) discussion the necessity for simplicity 
public relations because “many people find difficult understand 
everyday words” (page 77). 

All all, this book should find place the professional library 
any school and should find real use educators attempt inform their 
public about the schools. 
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